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tendency towards some consummation. James said,
more or less, no doubt, in a spirit of playful paradox,
'We are angry because we strike/' so including the
consummatory reaction of striking along with the pre-
paratory bodily changes as contributory to the complex
of sensations that constituted the emotion. As a mat-
ter of fact, the striking deserves separate consideration,
for the impulse to strike or otherwise damage our an-
tagonist is the most important part of the whole com-
plex. It represents the orientation of the whole organ-
ism. Recognition of this fact is not absent from James's
treatment, but it remained for McDougall1 to give it
the emphasis it deserved. An emotion, he says, is
part and parcel of an instinct. The instinct has a cog-
nitive or perceptive, an emotional, and a conative or
impulsive aspect, the last leading over into motor action.
In the case of fear, the cognitive aspect is the perception
of danger, the emotion is the inner state of fear, and the
conative aspect is the impulse to escape, leading to the
actual movements of escape. Instead of treating the
second aspect as purely subjective, we may now utilize
the results of Cannon and conceive of the emotion as
representative of the bodily state of preparedness.
Danger arouses a 'set' of the nervous system towards
escape and at the same time, through the sympathetic
division, an organic readiness for the exertion of es-
caping.

The admission ought certainly to be made that we
have little knowledge of the bodily conditions attending
emotions (or attended by emotions), except in a few
instances: fear, rage, hunger, and lust. In these in-

1 In his Introduction to Social Psychology.